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Notices to Correspondents. 








Hotes, 


HOLYOAKE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


MANY years ago, in more energetic days, I 
began a bibliography of Holyoake’s 
separate publications; but it had to be 
abandoned with various similar projects. I 
shall never do the bibliography now, and 
therefore write to say that I will lend what 
I have done and all the works I have to any 
sympathetic, responsible person who will 
compile such a catalogue (and pay for its 
being printed 2). 

There are about 113 entries under Holy- 
oake’s name in the British Museum Cata- 
logue. One of the first things to be done 
would be to rearrange the whole of these 
titles, in order to disentangle them from the 
confusion they are now in, caused by the 
titles being placed in what is supposed to be 
alphabetical order. They would be of greater 
use if, instead of being alphabetical, they 
had been in historical or biographical order 
of date. The alphabetical is almost useless, 
and fortunately has not been adopted by 


Ue 





the Bodleian, the Guildhall, and other 
libraries. 

I have only about sixty pamphlets ; among 
them is a heartfelt tribute by Holyoake to 
his first wife, Eleanor Williams Holyoake 
(1819-84). 

He wrote on all kinds of subjects: a child’s 
book, biographies, &c.; and two English 
grammars, an art in which, like William 
Cobbett, he was somewhat behind in early 
life—I mean more so than most of us. 

There are several ‘‘anonyma” (88 §. ix. 
342), as “The Purple lecture used by the 
Manchester Unity of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, 1846”; and another on 
‘The India and China Teamart,’ Glasgow 
(185-2). The ‘Life of the Celebrated Lord 
Brougham’ is pseudonymous. I happened 
to dip into this. Holyoake says :— 

‘The English nation has just lost the greatest 
nobleman it possessed......Lord Brougham pub- 
lished an edition of ‘ Paley’s Natural Theology ’— 
more ambitious than successful—and left Paley 
rather less interesting than he was before.” 
“Brougham,” he says, ‘‘ wrote three 
volumes of Political Philosophy, by which 
no politicians were ever made philosophic.” 
A little further on, talking of Brougham’s 
“capacity to see, when commencing a 
sentence, what the end of it should be,” 
Holyoake says :— 

‘** Most speakers have some difficulty in beginning 
a sentence, and have no idea whatever what the 
termination will be, and not infrequently in their 
hands a sentence never attains to a termination 
at all.” 

Holyoake had a great capacity for looking 
at most things—statements or matters—in 
a different light from others. 

His name first appears in ‘Men of the 
Time’ in 1872. Mr. Washington Moon left 
him out of the thirteenth edition, which he 
edited in 1891. Mr. V. G. Plarr did not 
reinstate him in the next edition, 1895. 
Whether these editors thought he must be 
dead or did not know him is doubtful. 
Holyoake reappeared, however, in ‘Who’s 
Who’ in 1897, and continued to the last 
edition. 

About 1875 he was, says a paper of that 
date, ‘‘in broken health, and a fund is 
sought to be raised on his behalf.” This was 
subscribed to by persons of all shades of 
religious and political opinions, and I believe 
that a small annuity was bought for him. 

If I had the call, I should like to name 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon as the person to under- 
take such a bibliography ; and with his 
unlimited capacity for work it would be 
little trouble to him, I imagine. 

Ratpu THomas. 
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ANGLO-SAXON NAMES AS SURNAMES. 

Many have pointed, with some pride, to 
the forms of their surnames as proving or 
suggesting that their families came over with 
the Conqueror. Surely it is even more in- 
teresting to observe that, in other instances, 
surnames are still in use that were already 
used as pames before the Conqueror came to 
England at all. 

I notice that, in Bardsley’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Surnames,’ many names are said to be of 
English origin, and yet the true Anglo- 
Saxon forms from which they have descended 
are but obscurely suggested. It is possible 
to be more exact. 

By way of example, take the A.-S. name 
#thelwine, formerly very common. In later 
A.-S. or in Norman, it became gelwine 
(regularly), with the gy sounded as 7; and 
this is the obvious origin of the modern sur- 
name Aylwin, with its variants Aylen, Aylin, 
and Ayling. 

In exactly the same way the A.-S. Ethel- 
mer became Aigelmer, and finally Aylmer ; 
and /Ethelweard became gelweard, and 
finally Aylward. It is rather sad to find 
that Miss Yonge, in her ‘ History of Christian 
Names,’ connects these forms beginning with 
Ayl- with the Norse Egils. It must suffice 
to say that her book goes back to the year 
1884, when the notion of deriving words 
in accordance with historical forms and 
phonetic laws, especially in the case of 
names, was insufficiently regarded. None 
of her results can now be accepted without 
verification, though of course a large number 
are quite correct. 

The A.-S. forms “thelwine and lfwine, 
both common, could either of them have 
resulted in Alwyne or Elwin or Elvin ; but 
it is better to prefer .lfwine, as it pre- 
cludes the form Ayl- above. Here I think 
Miss Yonge made a wise choice. Similarly 
A.-S. lfmer became Elmer ; and the A.-S. 
‘Elfweard became Allard and Ellard. This 
is much better than deriving them from 
/Ethelweard, of which the regular repre- 
sentative (as above) is Aylward, and another 
representative was Adelard, which is the 
modern Adlard. But it should be understood 
that there is often some slight doubt as to 
the precise origin ; for example, the fairly 
common A.-S. Ealhheard might also result 
in Allard (but hardly in Ellard). 

Similarly, the A.-S. A!lfgod gave us Algood 
and Elgood ; and A/lfgar gave us Algar and 
Elgar. The representation of the A..S. .# 
by both A and / is worthy of notice. 

The A.-S. Aithelwulf became, regularly, 


Ailof and Ailuf in early times ; but probably 
Bardsley is wrong in regarding these as 
resulting in the modern Ayliffe. The change 
from w or 0 to a modern form 7 can hardly be 
admitted. Miss Yonge is also mistaken 
in deriving Ayliffe from lfgifu. It is easy 
to see that Bardsley is right as to the prefix 
and Miss Yonge is right as to the suffix. 
As a fact, the form “thelgifu also appears 
as (ileva, and could only result in the form 
Ayliffe. Watrer W. Skeart, 


ROBERT GREENE'S PROSE WORKS. 
(See 10%" S. iv. 1, Sl, 162, 224, 483; v. 84, 202, 343 
44.) . 


GREENE'S indebtedness to Primaudaye is 
still my theme. 

Primaudaye, chap. xxvi., ‘Of Feare 
Cowardlines, and of Rashnesse,’ p. 287 : 
‘‘Isadas the Lacedemonian, seeing Epami- 
nondas with the Thebane army at hand 
against the Spartanes, readie to force and 
take their Citie, unclothed himselfe starke 
naked...... and taking a Partisane in one 
hand and a sworde in the other, he went and 
osnees where he shewed great prowesse and 
valure. For which behaviour, although he 
had a crowne given him...... yet he was fined 
because he hazarded his life so rashly.”— 
Greene, ‘ Euphues, his Censure to Philautus’ 
(vi. 240-41), 1587: “For I remember that 
Isadas, a worthy Lacedemonian [here he 
varies his copy]...... the battaile ended. the 
Senators gave him a Crowne of Laurell for 
the Victory; but fined him in a some of 
money for his rashnesse.” In the same piece, 
at p. 243, Greene gives us the example of 
Sergius, who fought so well with one hand, 
altered from Primaudaye, chap. xxv., p. 271. 

Primaudaye, chap. xxxv., ‘Of Idlenes, 
Sloth, and Gaming,’ p. 370: “Amongst the 
obscure precepts which Pythagoras gave to 
his Disciples, this was one: Take heede that 
thou sit not upon a bushell: meaning that 
Idlenes and Sloth were especially to be 
eschewed.”—Greene, ‘The Royall Exchange’ 
(viii. 239), 1590: ** Pythagoras among his 
nigmaes, hath thys: Take heed, &c....... 
especially to be eschewed.” Word for word 
in omitted passage. 

Primaudaye, chap. xxxv., p. 374: “Chilon 
being sent from Lacedemonia to Corinth, to 
intreate of a league between those two. 
peoples, & finding the rulers playing at dice, 
returned back again and would not speake 
of his commission, saying that he would not 
staine the glory of the spartanes with so 
great an ignominie as to joine them in 
society with dice-plaiers.”—Greene, ‘ Pery- 
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medes’ (vii. 43) 1589: “Chilon the Lace- 
demonian. being sent in Ambassage to 
Corinth,” &e. Greene alters here “ peoples ” 
to “cities,” “staine” to ‘‘eclipse,” and 
“ignominy” to ‘“‘ignomy.” He copies this 
whole passage again into ‘The Royall Ex- 
change’ (vii. 23), with one or two other 
altered words, adhering to “eclipse” and 
“ignomy.” Greene's other illustration of 
Chilon (iii. 157) has already been dealt 
with from Primaudaye on ‘Friendship’ 
(chap. xiii.). 

Primaudaye, chap. xxxviii., ‘Of Injustice 
and of Severitie, p. 408: ‘*‘ Phillip the first, 
king of Macedonia, was slaine by Pausanias, 
a meane Gentle-man, bicause he would not 
let him have justice against Antipater, who 
had offered him wrong.”—Greene, ‘ Farewell 
to Follie’ (ix. 342): * Philip, King of Mace- 
donia,” &ec., the rest identical. At the same 
reference the succeeding passage in both is 
of “Demetrius the besieger,” who threw his 
subjects’ supplications over a bridge into a 
river, and thereby lost his kingdom. Greene 
alters a little. In this case Primaudaye 
repeats himself, and gives these two anec- 
dotes together in chap. Ix., ‘Of the Office 
and Dutie of a Prince.’ 

Primaudaye, chap. xxxviii., p. 409: ‘* Fer- 
dinando the fourth of that name putting two 
knights to death more through anger than 
justly, one of them cried aloud in this sort: 
O unjust king, we cite thee to appeere 
within thirtie daies before the tribunall 
seate of Jesus Christ to receive judgement 
for thy Injustice...... Upon the last of which 
daies he died likewise.’—Greene (ix. 343): 
“Ferdinando the fourth putting to death a 
knight more for anger than anie just cause, 
the Gentleman at the sentence cried out: 
Injurious Emperor, I cite thee to appear 
before the tribunall seate of God to answere 
this wrong within thirtie daies : on the last 
of which expired therein the Emperor 


died.” 

Primaudaye, chap. xxxviii, p. 411: 
*‘ Alexander Severus handled after another 
fashion...... a servant of his...... who used like 
a horse-leech...... to fulfil their request for a 
good reward...... caused him to be tied toa 


post and choked with smoke, making this 
proclamation by sound of trumpet, That 
they which sell smoke, should so perish with 
smoke.”—Greene (zbid., p. 343): “ Alexander 
Severus handled his Secretary, who being a 
caterpillar of the court and selling the verie 


favourable lookes of his maister...... in re-| 


quitall......was tied to a post and choked 
with smoke,” &c. (as above). 
We come now to an important chapter in 


Primaudaye, chap. xliv. (pp. 467-78). At 
any rate, Greene thought it important, for 
the whole of ‘Peratio his discourse upon 
Fortune,’ in ‘ The Second Part of Tritameron” 
(iii. 128-39), is annexed from the translation 
of the French writer. When a property is 
annexed on any considerable scale the new 
owner generally discovers many desirable 
nooks and corners he was hardly aware of ; 
and when I first read this part of Greene it 
was with great interest—indeed, I thought it 
some of his best prose. Still, I felt uneasy 
about it. It did not somehow ring true. 
Like a sheep, stolen and skilfully skinned 
and shorn, or a captured ship relieved of its 
superfluous cargo and flying the pirates’ flag, 
so this learned and well-laboured discourse 
is Robert Greene’s by no manner of right, 
and must be restored to its lawful owner, 
Peter de la Primaudaye. The method of 
quotation is here impossible, the extracts 
being so considerable. But I will endeavour 
to place Greene's alterations alongside of 
the original text as lucidly as possible, so 
that any one in possession of either text can 
see for himself the nature of the transaction 
the artful Greene indulged in. Poor Greene ! 
his “ New books from the Maker, New Books 
from the Maker,” were compelled to gallop 
apace at all costs. In Dekker’s ‘ Lanthorne 
and Candlelight, chap. v., ‘How to catch 
Birdes by the Booke,’ professes to expose 
“strange villanies” of this description, but it 
lacks interest and convincingness. 
Primaudaye (p. 470), after a page upon his. 
topic, says: *‘ Aristotle saith, that Fortune 
is a casuall & accidentall cause in things, 
which, being purposely done for some cer- 
taine end, have no apparant cause of their 
falling out otherwise,” &c. He has in the 
preceding paragraph, given us: ‘“ Plato 
saith, that Fortune is an accidentall cause 
& a consequence in those things which 
proceed from the counsell of man.” From 
the close of Aristotle’s opinions, being three 
more lines, Primaudaye goes on with 





“Epicurus said that Fortune was such a. 
| cause as agreed neither to persons, times, or 
/manners.” Then, immediately, we have 
‘Theophrastus, Juvenall, Pindarus, Sylla 
| (Greene inserts that the speaker remembers. 
| this from Livy’s Decades), Mithridates and 
‘Sylla, Julius Cesar (“Cesar and his For- 
| tune”), and Augustus his successor. '['his 
| brings us to the foot of p. 471 in Primaudaye, 
| and of p. 131 in Greene, who inserts here a 
line and a half not in his exemplar. Greene’s 
discourse commences (p. 128) “ Aristotle, who 
by the sharpenes of lies reason pearced, &c. 
[two lines of his own], made this answere : 
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That it is a casual] and accidental] cause,’ 
ake. Greene has no change here, excepting 
that he transposes the position of Plato’s 
opinion, placing it after Aristotle’s. The 
changes are so slight as to be scarcely worth 


? 


mentioning. Where Primaudaye — reads 
**cleane contrary” (p. 470), Greene has 


« contra. We then have Augustus Cvzsar 
and Anthonie (always vanquished at plays 
and pastimes), Paulus .Eniglius that great 
captain, Demetrius’s description of a painting 
of Fortune (Greene’s Lady Panthia remem- 
bers that she saw it in the Duke of Florence’s 
chamber), and here in Greene a sonnet is 
inserted as being under the picture. He 
apologizes for the digression (p. 134), and 
resumes his Primaudaye (p. 472, foot) with 
Fortune compared to a glass (‘‘brickle” is 
Greene’s, not Primaudaye’s). Hannibal “ re- 
nowed captain,” Titus Flaminius, Hannibal 
and Titus, and Pyrrhus—all Primaudaye, 
and identical to p. 473 (Greene, p. 136). 

Two or three passages occur in the above 
summary that may be given fully, as they 
are of much interest. 1 am not concerned 
with the ultimate authorities of Primau- 
daye’s classical extracts and researches, but 
obviously he has made free use of Plutarch’s 
‘Lives.’ The following reference is of in- 
terest in connexion with ‘1 Henry VL.’ 
I. ii. 138-9: “that proud insulting ship 
Which Cesar and his fortune bare at once.” 
Some authorities believe Greene had a hand 
in ‘Henry VI.’ The passage Greene has 
{from Primaudaye) is: “entering upon the 
sea in a little Fregate...... and the Pilote 
making some doubt of waighing up the 
Anchor, he sayde thus unto him: Be not 
afrayde, my friende, for thou cariest Cesar 
and his Fortune.” And another passage 
from Plutarch twice referred to by Shake- 
speare (‘ Macbeth,’ III. i. 56; ‘ Antony and 


Cleopatra,’ II. iii. 19) occurs here: 
“ Augustus and Antonius his companion in 
the Empire...... passed away the time...... 


with sundrie sports and pastimes wherein 
Antonie alwayes went away vanquished. 
Whereupon one...... well seene in the arte of 


Divination [said unto him]. weave Separate 
your selfe farre from him...... Your fame is 
greater than his...... You are. better exercised 


Nee You have greater experience, but your 
familiar spirite feareth his.” 

Let us finish the discourse of Fortune. At 
». 136 Greene transposes Pertinax and 
fea (Primaudaye, pp. 473-4); then he 
changes Aurelianus to Aurelius, Justinus 
to Justinius, and Maximianus to Maximinus 
(Greene, p. 137). Here Greene omits alto- 
gether ‘“*Gregory the 7 and Henry the 4, 


Emperor,” as well as Primaudaye’s interest- 
ing account of John of Leyden, the “sillie 
botcher of Holland.” But Greene’s most 
important omission is p. 475 of Primaudaye, 
being a valuable account of Tamburlaine and 
Bajazet—valuable in connexion with Mar- 
lowe’s play—to which I will again refer. 
Primaudaye resumes: ‘‘ But what neede we 
drawe out this discourse?” copied into 
Greene, p. 137, which brings us to “all 
fortune’s goods without knowledge how to 
use them” (Primaudaye, p. 477; Greene, 
p. 139), the intervening page or two being 
identical. 
and so has Primaudaye. Greene has then five 
or six pages of trifling, and resumes Primau- 
daye with the discourse of Friendship 
already dealt with. 

We come next in Primaudaye (chap. xlv., 
p. 478) to a very researchful one ‘Of 
Marriage.’ Almost immediately following 
Silvestro’s discourse upon friendship, Greene 
has a dissertation (iii. 164-6) upon marriage, 
for which he is indebted to Primaudaye. 
The latter begins (p. 481) his references with 
‘* Pythagoras...... being requested to be at 
the marriage of a friend of his, he excused 
himselfe, saying : that he was never desirous 
| to go to such a feast or be at such a funerall; 
| judging that it was all one for a man to 
|marrie a wife and to wed a coftin.” After 
| half a page, he gives us the views of Metellus 
| when asked by Marius why he would not 
|marry his daughter, to which end Marius 
|gives sound reasons. Metellus “replied, 
| That he knew a!l this to be true, yet (quoth 
he) I had rather be mine own than hirs.” 
Greene, having transferred Pythagoras, is 
rather ingenious: his speaker here is a 
woman (Laczna), so he transfers the situa- 
tion to Martia, the daughter of Metellus, 
who is recommended a “ yoong gentleman” 
by her father—finishing: “I know, quoth 
Martia, al this, yet I had rather be mine 
owne, than his” (Greene, iii. p. 165). Greene 
has a passage then of ‘t The wise Hypsicratea 
in her widowhood,” which I have not identi- 
fied. Henext refers to ‘* Macrina, the wife of 
Torquatus,” for a very different opinion (no 
doubt his own invention) from that which 
Primaudaye (see end of chap. xlviii.) attributes 
to her. After skipping p. 482, and several 
Biblical examples, Greene comes to Primau- 
daye’s(p. 483) ‘* saying of Hipponactus, That of 
one marriage only two good days are to be 
hoped for, namely, the marriage day and the 
day of death” (Greene, p. 165). Greene 
calls this libeller Hysponactes. Primaudaye 
continues with ‘‘ Alexandreides’ speech, that 








the wedding day is the beginning of many 


Peratio has ended his discourse, | 
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evils,” &c.; and what “Polyhistor saith: 
because there is not one to be found, wherein 
there is not some deceit,” &c., followed 
exactly by Greene, p. 165. Primaudaye then 
quotes, “ Diphilus sayd, nothing is hardlier 
found in all the world than a good wife. 
Whereunto that old proverbe agreeth, that 
a good wife (husband, Greene), a good mule, 
and a good goate are three naughtie beasts.” 
Greene attributes the proverb to Diphilus, 
which may be correct. Primaudaye gives 
us next the retort of a noble Roman whose 
friend said “the had great cause to hold 
himself happie...... he had a wife that was 
faire, rich, and come of noble parentage ; he 
shewed them his foote, saying: My friends, 
you see that my shoe is very new, faire, and 
well made, but none of you can tell where- 
about it pincheth me (p. 484). Greene 
attributes this (pp. 165, 166) in the same 
words to ‘*Salonina, the wife of Cethegus.” 
Primaudaye’s next example is from Hesiod : 
“He that trusteth to a woman (said Hesiod) 
is as safe as he that hangeth by the leaves of 
a tree in the ende of Autumne when the 
leaves begin to fall. I remember yet three 
things which I have heard uttered in con- 
tempt of marriage...... when a yong man is 
to be married, he must be arested. For 
truly I think we should flie up to heaven, if 
this arrest kept us not backe.” Greene’s 
‘Tritameron’ has been up to this loyal to 
the fair sex, and he has had occasion several 
times to transpose the sexes, since Primau- 
daye is quoting depreciatory philosophy 
upon women. This last passage was too 
much to alter, so he transfers it (“‘ Hesiodus 
affirms”) to his ‘Farewell to Follie’ (ix. 
327-8), where he is upon the other lay. 

One notable passage has been skipped, on 
p- 481 in Primaudaye, at the beginning of 
this chapter on marriage: “Thales,one of the 
sages of Grecia, minding to shew that it was 
not good for a man to marry, when one 
asked him why he married not, being in the 
flower of his age, said it was not yet time. 
Afterward being growen to further age and 
demanded the same question, answered, that 
the time was past.” Greene attributes this, 
in different words, to Diogenes, in ‘Never too 
Late’ (viii. 202). One other passage Greene 
misquotes of Augustus Cesar (Primaudaye, 
p. 486), who made a law, “ being come to the 
empire,” against those that did not marry or 
had no children after twenty-five years of 
age. Greene (iii. 166) says ‘when he was 
Censor,” copying from four lines higher. 


H. C. Hart. 


(To be continued.) 





Sanatorium AT Mripuurst.—Relative to 
the new **Edward VII.’s Sanatorium” at 
Midhurst, in Sussex, which His Majesty is 
expected to inaugurate this month, the sub- 
joined note may not be out of place. As a 
most healthy spot Midhurst has long been 
known; but few localities can present a 
better record than that attributed to this 
little Sussex township by Zhe Dublin Chro- 
nicle of 1788. The village had then, in all, 
only some 140 cottages or houses. Of the 
inhabitants, 78 were over 70; no fewer than 
32 were 80 and upwards; whilst 5 had 
passed their four-score years and ten, and 
were nearing the ripe age of 100. It is re- 
corded further that of the 78 septuagenarians 
only 4 were unable to take part in some 
kind of business or occupation. May all the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ live to ane sale active 
and green old age! ‘Though the record is 
one which dates back a hundred years and 
more, it may help, nevertheless, to cheer 
those who are destined to do battle against 
the dread disease of consumption under the 
shadow of the ancient home of the Montagues 
at Cowdray Park. B. W. 

Fort Augustus. 


Micuett Famiry.—At 8" §. ix. 37 H.S. K. 
inquired as to the parentage of Henry 
Michel. If the latter were a descendant of the 
“ancient family ” whose representative Mary 
Catherine married, in 1752, Sir Bysshe 
Shelley, the name should be spelt Michell, 
according to various legal documents and 
letters in my possession. I am sorry that I 
cannot answer H. S. K.’s query, but I can 
tell him that the head of the family, seated 
at Stammerham in the parish of Horsham, 
was in the year 1647 Edward Michell, who 
was probably son to the Edward Michell who 
erected a memorial tablet in Horsham 
Church to his ‘‘cousin” John Michell, of 
Stammerham, who had died 26 Nov., 1610, 
and was son of Avery and Mary Michell. 

The Edward Michell of 1647 married Mary, 
daughter of F. Middleton, by whom he 
had eight children: Katherine, Mary, 
Edward, John, Robert, Theobald, Walsing- 
ham, and Jane. Of these, Edward and John 
left no descendants, to my knowledge, and 
Robert was owner of Stammerham in the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century and the 
first quarter of the eighteenth. He died 
1 Aug., and was buried 10 Aug., 1729, at 
Horsham, and was succeeded at Stammerham 
by Edward, the only surviving child of his 
first marriage with Mary, daughter of 


Thomas White. Edward Michell, however, 


outlived his father only a few months, dying 
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unmarried 17 Dec., 1729, when a dispute 
arose as to the possession of Stammerham 
and other property between Catherine, 
daughter of Robert Michell by his third wife, 
Theodosia Montagu, and her cousin, the 
Rev. Theobald Michell, son of Walsingham 
{claiming as heir-at-law)—the latter remain- 
ing eventually in possession by an amicable 
arrangement. The Rev. T. Michell had a 
younger brother John Michell, who appears 
to have been a ne’er-do-weel ; and “ Admiral 
Onslow” in 1797 married a Miss Michell, of 
the same family. 

If the Henry Michel of H.S. K.’s query 
was indeed descended from the Michells of 
Stammerham, his ancestor must have 
branched off before 1647, as I think that the 
foregoing statement will show that any 
possible male descendants after that date are 
accounted for. H. 


Porm By FreLpING —In a small volume 
entitled ‘Poems on Various Occasions,’ by 
the Rev. Samuel Rogers, A.M., ‘* Rector of 
Husband’s Bosworth & of Brampton in 
Northamptonshire, and Chaplain to the 
Right Hon''* John, Earl Spencer,” printed 
and published at Bath in 1782, is the short 
poem which I transcribe in full below. 
Whether it is genuine other readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ will be better qualified than I am 
to judge ; but it is not ungraceful, or un- 
worthy of the novelist, so I venture to intro- 
duce it to public notice, if it is as yet 
unprinted. 

An Extempore 
in the Pump-Room, at Bath, 
by the late Henry Fielding, Esq. 
To Miss H—land. 
Communicated by a Friend. 
Soon shall these bounteous springs thy wish bestow ; 
Soon in each feature sprightly health shall glow ; 
Thy eyes their fire regain ; thy limbs their grace ; 
And roses join the lilies in thy face. 
But say, sweet maid, what waters can remove 
The pangs of cold despair in hopeless love ? 
The deadly star that lights th’ autumnal skies, 
Shines not so bright, so fatal as thy eyes; 
Phe pains, which from their influence we endure, 
Not Brewster,* glory of his art, can cure. 
* Brewster, M.D., translator of Persius. 
N.B.—The above piece is not printed in any 
edition of Fielding’s Works. {Note by Rogers. } 


H. K. Sr. J. 8. 


CHEPstow CasTLE AND Sir NICHOLAS 
Kemeys.—The following account of the death 
of the Governor of the Castle, Sir Nicholas 
Kemeys, Bt., when captured by the Par- 
liamentarians in 1648, appeared in the 
columns of a Monmouthshire newspaper (to 
the best of my memory) some fourteen or 
fifteen years ago. I took a cutting at the 











time, but subsequently lost it; I had, how- 
ever, the good fortune to light upon another 
a few days ago in the possession of a relative, 
and shall be obliged if you will kindly re- 
print it, and so preserve it to future history. 
I shall also be glad if any of your readers 
can give me information as to the Mr. W. H. 
Greene and Mrs. Bromedge mentioned :— 

“Tow Sir Nicholas Kemeys was Killed.—Some 
most interesting particulars of the death of Sir 
Nicholas Kemeys. of Cefn Mably, the gallant 
Royalist who lost his life when Chepstow Castle 
was captured by Cromwell’s troops on the 25th May, 
1648, have just come to light, and are now here 
published for the first time. Sir Nicholas was a 
man of grand physical proportions, and of extra- 
ordinary strength. On one occasion a_noted 
Cornish wrestler went to Cefn Mably, and begged 
the knight to join in a wrestling bout. Sir 
Nicholas consented, and in a moment throwing 
his antagonist on his back asked if he was satisfied. 
‘Not unless you will fling me over your park wall. 
said the man. No sooner said than done. *NowI 
should like to see if you can throw my donkey 
after me,’ said the Cornishman. ‘ Very well,’ re- 
plied Sir Nicholas; and in a trice he threw the 
animal over the wall to its owner. ‘The Cornish- 
man then went his way discomfited, but rejoicing 
that he had had a tussle with the famous knight. 

“Chepstow Castle was captured by the Par- 
liamentarians in October, 1645. Some time after a 
gentleman named Emanuel being in the castle, one 
night obtained possession of the keys, and, while 
the Roundhead garrison were sleeping let in Sir 
Nicholas Kemeys and a party of Royalists, who 
mace prisoners of all in the place. Sir Nicholas 
held it till May, 1648, when, with only some eight 
score men, he gallantly withstood a siege by five 
regiments of Parliamentarians. A great breach 
was at last made in the walls on the side next to 
the town. When called on to surrender, Sir 
Nicholas demanded leave to march out with 
military honours. This was refused by Col. Ewer, 
who said the knight must beg for his life and no 
more. That was declined. Kwer promised that 
quarter should be given; and as the handful of 
Royalists left, the Parliamentarians rushed in 
through the breach, and Sir Nicholas was slain. 
How this happened has been related to Mr. W. H. 
Greene by Mrs. Bromedge, an elderly lady now 
residing at Bournemouth, a descendant of the 
ancient and illustrious family of Pritchard of 
Llanover. 

‘“** When I was a little girl,’ says the lady, ‘the 
custodian of Chepstow Castle was Mrs. Margaret 
Williams, a venerable lady of exceedingly stately 
manners ; and I spent much of my time with her. 
Whenever the Duke of Beaufort, the present 
Duke’s grandfather, visited this fortress. she used 
to receive him with great ceremony. ‘The great 
gates were flung wide open, that his Grace might 
enter in state. Dressed in heavy black silk, with a 
flowing train, she used to stand on a particular 
spot in the First Court of the Castle, and receive 
the Duke with a graceful reverence, to which his 
Grace replied by bowing almost to the ground. 
The position she chose was, she used to tell, the 
identical spot on which Sir Nicholas Kemeys was 
murdered. He stood fronting the breach, nearly 
opposite what is now known as Martin’s Tower, 
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with his back towards the wall of the present 
inhabited part of the Castle. There he was 
slashed and hacked in a dreadful manner. He 
received a terrible wound across the lower part of 
the chest, and was drenched with blood. Laying 
his left arm across his gaping wound, he stood his 
ground, striking out manfully with his sword in 
his right hand, till in a very short time he fell 
dead beneath the blows of the Parliamentary 


soldiers. __ 
““*Mrs. Williams used to regard this spot with the 


utmost reverence. So, no doubt, will many of the 
resent generation, now that the exact site is 
identified ; and a small monument there would be 
appropriate.” 
St. Davip M. Kemeys-Tynte. 
10, Royal Crescent, Bath. 


VERIFY YOUR REFERENCES.—In J'he Fort- 
nightly Review for April there is an article 
by Mr. Henry Norman, M.P., entitled ‘The 
Public, the Motorist, and the Royal Com- 
mission,’ in which, on p. 685, the following 
paragraph occurs :— 

“For some time the public will suffer greatly 
from dust raised by motors. This is inevitable, 
and must be borne. The works of novelists con- 
temporary with the advent of the galloping stage- 
coach contain passages denouncing the dust raised 
by this in terms identical with those levelled 
against motorists to-day.” 

As I wished to learn the authority upon 
which this emphatic statement was based, I 
wrote to Mr. Norman, asking him to name 
the novels containing the passages to which 
he had referred ; but, to my great surprise, 
he informed me that he “had cut the quota- 
tion from a newspaper,” and had since mis- 
laid it! Even in these slap-dash days there 
are few journalists of experience who would 
base an important proposition upon un- 
supported evidence found in a newspaper. 
The incidents narrated by Mr. Norman may 
be right or wrong, but I think some solid 
evidence should be produced, and is generally 
expected, for such a statement in a leading 
review. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


THIERS AND THE Dosne Famity. — The 
following note from Z’Xeclair of 7 May is, I 
think, interesting not only in connexion with 
the family into which Thiers married, but 
also as an example of the frivolous reasons 
which sometimes induce people to change 
their names :— 

“En 1816, une ordonnance royale porta le nombre 
des agents de change de cinquante i soixante. Les 
dix places nouvelles étaient fort convoitées: lune 
delles fut: donnée, par la protection de la duchesse 
d’Angouléme, 4 un employé de banque, M. Dosne, 
qui fit rapidement fortune. 

**Peu aprés sa nomination, M. Dosne épousa la 
fille d’un_ honorable _commergant de Paris, Mlle. 
Eurydice Mathéron, dont il eut deux filles, Mme. 


“Mlle. Eurydice Mathéron avait une sceur qui fut 
demandée en mariage par un banquier du nom de 
Lognon. 
“Mon Dieu, lui dit Mlle. Mathéron, vous me 
plaisez certainement, mais je ne pourral jamais 
consentir 4 m’appeler Mme. Lognon. : f 
Qu’ cela ne tienne, répondit le banquier; si 
vous n’aimez pas Lognon, vous aimeriez mieux un 
grand nom, par exemple.., Charlemagne ? 
“Comment cela? 
‘* Je ferai changer mon appellation. ’ 
“Voila qui me convient. Et je consens 4 épouser 
Charlemagne. . : 
‘‘Le mariage eut lieu et de cette union sont nes 
deux fils, dont l'un, devenu capitaine de vaisseau, 
a péri avec son navire dans un naufrage. L’autre 
a été le général Charlemagne.” 

W. Roserts. 


ALFonso AND Victoria. — The following 
verses in Baskish have been composed by me 
in honour of the wedding of the King of 
Spain. I give also the literal meaning of 
my rimes, which are founded on the happy 
fact that the initials A and V make Ave = 
hail ! 

Aa ¥. 
Hispaniako LErregey. 

Ave erregeak, 
Bihotzez garaituak ! 
Hispaniatar egina, 
Bizi bedi erregina ! 
Agur erregeak. 
Madrilen ezkonduak ! 
Britanzale egona, 
Bedi bizi erregea! 

3ién izen biak, 
Ave-bateratuak ; 
Bi-batassun osua 
Bego luzez garailea ! 

To A(LFoNSO) V(rcToRIA), 

The Kings (old English=King and Queen) of Spain. 

Ave, O King and Queen, 
Overcome by (your) heart ! 
Become a Spaniard, 
Let the Queen live! 
Hail, O King and Queen, 
Married in Madrid! ae 
Steadfastias a lover of Britain, 
May the King live! 
The two names of the two, 
Blended into one Ave; 

May the complete union of the two 

Remain a long while victorious ! 


Epwarp S. Dopeson. 


“Pate ALE” as A NICKNAME FOR ENGLISH- 
MEN.—Pror. SKEAT writes, ante, p. 312: 
** Pale is French, and ale is Saxon ; but only 
pale ale is truly English.” A young English 
friend many years ago—before the entente 
cordiale—whilst walking arm-in-arm_ with 
another Englishman in Paris, heard a French 
workman exclaim, ‘‘ There go two Pal-als !” 





Thiers et Mlle. Dosne. 


Henry TAYLOR. 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JeaN Nicot.—I hope to learn through 
*N. & Q.’ the whereabouts in England of 
the portrait of Jean Nicot by Henri Goltz 
(Miilebrecht, 1558; Harlem, 1616), engraved 
in 1822 (in ‘Physiognomical Portraits’ ?) 


by Charles Pye, a pupil of James Heath, | 


and the elder brother of John Pye, the 
celebrated landscape painter of Birmingham. 
Jean Nicot (1530-1604), a councillor, diplo- 
matist, lexicographer, and parson of Brie- 
Comte-Robert was the importer of tobacco. 
JACQUES SAINTIX. 
Paris. 


Cort. Hucn Forses.—Can any one give 
information about the parentage or previous 
career of Col. Hugh Forbes? He commanded 
a regiment in the service of the Roman 
Republic in 1849, and in that capacity accom- 


panied Garibaldi's famous retreat from Rome | 
(after the siege), joining the Garibaldians at | 
Terni, and marching thence to Cesenatico. | 


He put to sea with Garibaldi and the last 
200, but was captured by the Austrians and 
imprisoned at Pola. 
hat in the field, and was known as the 
“eccentric Englishman.” 
soldier, and was passionately devoted to the 
Italian cause, at a time when it was not yet 
fashionable in England. His son, a boy of 
twenty, acted as his aide-de-camp. He was 
aged forty. This is all the Italian autho- 
rities tell us. I want to find his connexions 
and history in England. Neither he nor his 
son is identical with the Sir Charles Forbes 
who wrote the book about Garibaldi’s Sicilian 
expedition. GAMMA. 


*“*In a HUFF.”—The rector of Little Chart, 
Ashford, Kent, tells me that he has recently 
heard this phrase used in a sense hitherto 
unknown to him. The rector, visiting the 
husband of a poor woman who had just died 
somewhat suddenly, was told that ‘she 
went off in a huff.” This must be a very 
rare use of the expression, as no instance is 
given in ‘ E.D.D/ of the phrase in this sense 
in any part of England or of the mainland 
of Scotland. The only authority supplied in 
the dictionary is 7he Shetland News (16 Oct., 
1897). I should be glad to hear of instances 


of this use in any English dialect. 


Oxford. 


A. L. MayHew. 





He wore a white top| 


He was a good | 


Corn-Rent.—Can you inform me what a 
corn-rent is? It almost sounds like another 
term for tithe, when we remember that 
before the Commutation Act the parson took 

‘every tenth sheaf of corn, and stowed it 
| away in a large barn until he chose to thrash 
| his collection. But it might bea small pay- 
/ment to the feudal lord, the result of an 
‘arrangement in lieu of a certain toll ren- 
dered long ago. Such a corn-rent is still 
demanded at Cumnor, Bucks, on land pur- 
| chased from the Earl of Abingdon. 

W. W. GLENNY. 

| Barking, Essex. 

| [The definition in the‘ N.E.D.’ is: “‘ A rent for 
agricultural land paid in corn, or one the amount 
of which is determined each year according to the 
| price of corn.” See the illustrative quotations 
appended. ] 


Epovuarp Prncret.—I have an oil painting 
| of an officer of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers ; 
the picture is signed Edouard Pingret, and 
'dated 1818. Can any reader give me infor- 
| mation about the artist? I believe he was a 
| Canadian painter of note. 
| (Major) OsBorNE GLYNN. 
Abbotsfield, Wrexham, N. Wales. 

[A painter of this name contributed four portraits 
| in 1819 to the Royal Academy. This appears to be 
| his sole appearance as an exhibitor. | 


Mountain Famity.—In response to a 
| query inserted in the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography for April 
(xxx. 251), some documents on this family 
‘in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, have been 
supplied by Mr. O. D. Wilkinson. From 
them a quotation follows :— 

** John Dellamano made his will and deceased in 
ye year 1672 (which will ’tis supposed is at Win- 
chester, where it was proved); he left only a 
| daughter, who was first wife to...... Richard 
| Mountain [of Andover, Hampshire], who made his 
| will ye 5th day of January, 1701, by which will he 
| gave a messuage, ten’m’t, lands and premises lying 
| in Andover (which he saith he purchased of Amy 
| Walters, widow) unto his wife Ann (being his 
| second wife by report)......” 
| It appears that this Richard Mountain 
|had by his first marriage a son Richard 
| Mountain, brewer, of Andover, later ot 
| Bucks County, Pennsylvania, who married 
and had a son Joseph Mountain, cooper, of 
the latter place. 

Can any reader supply particulars of the 
Mountains in Andover. 

EuGene FarrrieLD McPIKE. 

1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


‘‘ DEPLOYMENT.”—Can any reader inform 
me who invented the mancuvre so called, 
which means the “unfolding” of columns 
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into line (to the front), as distinguished from 
the “ wheel ” of columns into line (toa flank)? 
I know that it came into use during the wars 
of Napoleon, but I want to trace its 
inventor and the date when it was first 
practised. G. W. Repway, Major. 

90a, Gloucester Road, S.W. 

[The earliest quotation for deploy in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
is 1786, and for deployment, 1796.) 


“Nuts IN May.” — Has this children’s 
Volkslied been discussed in ‘N. &Q.’? I have 
an etymological guess anent the word “ nuts,” 
which I will not particularize till I get 
further evidence. T. WILson. 

(See 7? S. ix. 168, 257, 415; 8S. v. 426; vi. 58) 
vii. 231.] 

ORDER OF THE Royat Oak.—Can any one 
tell me where I can find a list of the names 
of those persons chosen by King Charles II. 
to form the Order of the Royal Oak, which 
he intended to institute ? DULCE. 

[Lists are: printed at vol. i. p. 688 of Burke's 
‘History of the Commoners,’ ed. 1836, and in Noble’s 
‘History of the House of Cromwell.’ } 


AUTHORS OF Quotations WANTED :— 

The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small ; 

So soft and slow the great wheels go, they hardly 
move at all, 

But the souls of men fall into them and are 
powdered into dust, 

And in the dust grow sweet white flowers—Love— 
Hope—Trust. 

Ee. P. 


[The lines seem to be an expansion of Long- 
fellow’s translation from Von Logau. Consult 8t® S$, 
x. 468; xi. 358; also Bartlett’s * Familiar Quota- 
tions.’ ] 


Friends, when you see I’m like to die 
Carry me where the sea is roaring ; 
There on my last bed let me lie 
And list to the long waves homeward pouring, 
Beating, beating, and ever repeating 
The cry it cried when it first was hurled, 
With a myriad shocks, on the barrier rocks, 
On the very birthday of the world. 
HERBERT Bury. 
Attain the unattainable, 
And step by step to gain that mighty stair 
Whose landing-place is wrapt about 
With clouds of glory of heaven. 
AOIDH. 


In ‘The Wit’s Interpreter,’ second edition, 
1662, is a poem entitled ‘On a Lady Sing- 
ing. The first verse is as follows :— 

Come, with our voices let us war, 
And challenge all the sphears, 

Till each of us be made a star 
And all the world turn ears. 

There are five more verses. Who is the 
author ? R. H. 





Sr. ANDREw’s, ANTWERP.—There is a hand- 
some monument in this church erected by 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to the memory of two 
of her ladies-in-waiting, or it may be to two 
of her governesses. I should be very grateful 
to any reader of *N. & Q.’ who would give 
me a translation of the long inscription it 
bears, or who would inform me where I could 
get it. F. K. H 

Bath. 


Burney’s THeatricaAL Portraits. — Can 
you tell me if there is a printed catalogue of 
“ Burney’'s Collection of Theatrical Portraits,” 
and if so, the name of the publisher and the 
price ? JOHN CHADWICK. 

6, Stanley Grove, Sale, near Manchester. 


Strr Wittram Gorpon, Banker. — Sir 
William Gordon, first Baronet of Inver- 
gordon, who died at Chelsea in June, 1742, 
is described as having been a rich banker in 
London. Where did he conduct his business ? 
and with whom was he associated ? 

J. M. BuLtocn. 

118, Pall Mall. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR ForemGNers.— Which 
would be the best annotated edition of 
Shakespeare for use by a foreigner who is 
well up in modern English, but who knows 
little or nothing of Elizabethan literature ? 


Batasore.—What is the meaning of this ? 
Anderton Clarke, in his ‘New Lancashire 
Gazetteer,’ 1830, speaks of a Balasore hand- 
kerchief. M.A. Oxon. 


[Probably so named from being originally made 
in the town or district of the name in Bengal.] 


Sr. Genius.—This patron saint of players 
was an actor who was ordered to be cruci- 
fied or put to death by Diocletian because 
of his being suddenly converted to the 
teachings of Christ, A.D. 285. Where can I 
find details ? 8. J. A. F. 


Direction Post »v. S1anrost. — These 
words appear to be variously used ; but 
surely “direction post” as applied to cross- 
roads is alone correct. Punch, I submit, 
used the word wrongly in a cartoon a few 
months ago. Information is desired. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


“ MINININ,” A SHELL.—By the above name 
the people of Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, 
call a small shell, Vassa incrassata, dwarf 
variety. The word does not occur in any 
dictionary that I have been able to consult, 
nor have I seen it written. Is it merely a 


form of J/inzkin ? or is it perhaps connected 
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with the Icelandic J/inni, a month, influenced 
by Minni, lesser, while the termination 
might then be a form of the suftixed article / 
I cannot find Anglo-Saxon roots to suit, and 
Norse influence is strong on the east coast. 
Vassa incrassata is given in a list of Ice- 
landic shells by A. C. Johansen, Copenhagen, 
1901; but I can find no Icelandic name for 
it. Will Pror SKEAT or some other throw 
light on this seemingly new word ? 
G. W. Murray. 
1, Castlebar Road, Ealing. 


Miss Meteyarp. — According to 
*D.N.B, this lady died on 4 April, 1879, at 
Stanley Terrace, Fentiman Road, 
Lambeth. Could not the London County 
Council see their way to put one of their 
tablets on the particular house?) Where 
was she buried? Can any one send a copy 
of the inscription on her tombstone? Mr. 
Roach Smith says in his ‘Retrospections’ 
that none of her friends or admirers were 
notified of the funeral. Is any portrait of her 
known other than the Fontana medallion ? 

. CANN Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Banner orn Frac.—Can any of your 
readers say if there is a proper name for 
the banner often seen on gala days hanging 
by a cord from a cross pole? The lower 
portion of it is triangular in shape. I am 
unable to find anything about it in the books 
I have. C. H. Orreur. 


Mary Munpay at Muttion Cove.—Some 
years ago (fifty ?) at Mullion Cove, Cornwall, 
the once-famed Mary Munday kept an inn, 
visited by Prof. Blackie and other literary 
lights. Can your readers say what became 
of her, and if the visitors’ books of the inn are 
still in existence ? F. W 


« dhe 


Gitp CHurcHES.—Can any readers s | : 
J 8 supply | the “martyr slave” of Ireland, appeared in 


built and maintained by gilds in medizeval | The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, xxi.(1877), 


a list of churches (not chapels or chantries) 


times ? 


n J. B. Morris. 
87, Holyhead Road, Coventry. 


RUSKIN AND TAoRMINA. —It is stated in | 


‘Sunny Sicily,’ by Mrs. Alec Tweedie, that 


“when Ruskin was an old man, not long before he | 
died, he told a relative of his, wno chanced to be at 
Taormina when we were there, that the one spot 
on earth he would like to revisit before death 


claimed him for its own was Taormina. 


Are there any references to Taormina in 


Ruskin’s works or letters ? 
W. A. HENDERSON. 


Dublin. 





South | 


| expired.’ 





Beylics. 


BLANDINA. 
(10 §, v. 409.) 

I HEARD of Blandina at Lyons, and, when 
visiting the ancient church of St. Martin 
d'Ainay, saw the little crypt in which, during 
the persecution under Marcus Aurelius, she 
and Bishop Pothinus, a nonagenarian, were 
imprisoned before their martyrdom was com- 
plete. I copy the following passage from 


‘the ‘ Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and 
the | 


Lyon to the Brethren in Asia and Phrygia,’ 
which I find quoted in Hare’s ‘South-Eastern 
France’ (p. 124) :— 

‘‘ Blandina, bound to a stake, also was exposed to 
the wild beasts. She was bound in the form of a 
cross, and employed in ardent prayer. None of the 
beasts at that time touched her, so she was taken 
down from the stake and thrown again into prison 
to be reserved for a future contest......0n the last 
day of the show she was brought in again with 
Ponticus, a boy of fifteen, who had daily been 
brought with her to behold the sufferings of the 
rest. They were commanded to swear by the idols, 
and when the mob saw that they remained firm, 
and despised their threats, their fury was so excited 
that no mercy was shown either to the sex of the 
one, or the youth of the other. Their sufferings 
were increased by every imaginable torture, the 
whole chapter of agony was exhausted, but all was 
powerless to move them. Ponticus, encouraged by 
his sister to the end, at length gave up his spirit. 

“Then the blessed Blandina, the last of all, 
having like a mother exhorted her children, and 
sent them before her victorious into the presence of 
the King, having watched over all their sufferings, 
prepared for the pains of death herself, rejoicing as 
one going to a marriage feast, not as one to be 
devoured by wild beasts. Having endured scourging, 
the tearing of beasts, and the iron chair, she was 
enclosed in a net and thrown to a bull, when, 
having been long tossed by the animal, raised 
beyond pain through the power of hope and realiza- 
tion of her fellowship with Christ, she at last 


Sr. SwItHIN. 
The following particulars about Blandina, 


p. 411. She was carried from L[reland by the 
Romans, and bought by a Christian matron 
in Lyons, who converted her. In 177 a.p. 
there was a fierce persecution of the Chris- 
tians. Blandina was tortured by the 
scourge, and laid upon a red-hot gridiron, 
followed by barbarities “too revolting to 
be recorded.” Amongst other fearful cruel- 
ties, lighted torches were held to her sides, 
and a lion was let loose upon her, but it is 
said it refused to harm her. She was then 
exposed to the fury of a wild bull, but the 
animal failed to kill her, and she finished her 
course of sufferings, which is said to have 
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lasted twelve or fourteen days, by being 
drowned in the Rhone. 

There is a detailed life of this maiden in a 
work published (before 1877) under the 
auspices of Mgr. Affre, Archbishop of Paris. 
Eusebius, in his ‘Ecclesiastical History,’ 
Book V.chap.i., writes: ‘‘ Even the Gentiles 
confessed that no woman among them had 
ever endured sufferings so many and great 
as these.” See also Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs.’ 

F. A. Epwarps. 


The only well-known Blandina is that 
native of Lyons commemorated by the 
Bollandists under 2 June; but she may not 
be the one referred to by AsTarTE, as her 
martyrdom is differently described. There 
is nothing about crucifixion. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


St. Blandina was one of the martyrs of 
Lyons towards the close of the second cen- 
tury. She was tied to a post in the amphi- 
theatre, her arms being extended in the 
form of a cross; then hungry wild beasts 
were let loose upon her. They rushed into 
the arena with a roar, and, it is said, going 
straight to the victim, stopped short, bowed 
their heads, wagged their tails, and seemed 
more like lambs than wild beasts. Blandina 
was taken back to prison, and reserved for 
other combats. See ‘St. Pothin et ses Com- 
pagnons,’ by 8S. André Gouillond. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 


Blandina was a slave who was put to death 
as a Christian in the outbreak at Smyrna in 
the middle of the second century. A state- 
ment of her suffering is given in Cardinal 
Newman's eloquent reply to Gibbon, in his 
‘Grammar of Assent,’ chap. x. § 2, p. 474. 

WICKSIDGE. 

Blandina is the wife of Sir Turpin in ‘ The 

Faery Queene,’ Book VI. cantos a ia 


Forty years ago I knew at Bude, in the 
north of Cornwall, the daughter of a coast- 
guard who bore Blandina for her Christian 
name—the only instance of its use I have 
met. DUNHEVED. 

[Mr. ANDREW OLIVER also thanked for reply. ] 





Dover-WINCHESTER Roap (10S, v. 409). 
—I have given my lecture upon the old track- 
way from Winchester to Canterbury several 
times, but I am not aware of any complete 
report of the lecture existing. It is. of course, 
based upon a monograph which I wrote in 
the year 1904, after having made a rather 
thorough exploration of the road in the days 
coinciding with the date of the first pilgrim- 





age, that is, the third week in December 
This monograph was published by Messrs- 
Constable in 1904, under the title ‘The Old 
Road.’ HitatrE BELLoc. 


DecuyPeEr’s ‘CoLLEGE ALPHABET’ (10% §S. 
v. 268).—This is the Belgian students’ song, 
and runs as follows :— 

A, a, a, valete studia ! 
Studia relinquimus, 
patriam repetimus. 
A,a,a, &e. 
E, e, ¢, ite miseriz ! 
Instant nobis feriz, 
tempus est letitiz. 
E, e, e, &e. 
I, t, i, vivant philosophi ! 
Studiosi parvuli, 
etiam sunt bibuli. 
I, 1, t, &e. 
O, 0, 0, nil est in poculo: 
repleatur denuo! 
Nummi sunt in sacculo. 
, 0, 0, &e. 
U, u, u, ingente spiritu 
Celebramus epulas ! 
Cras habemus ferias. 
U, u, u, &e. 
Y, y, y, kom schenk en drink met my, 
want wy zyn hier niet gekomen 
om te slapen of te droomen. 
Y,y, y, &e. 
Mr. ANnpERson will find the music and 
further details in FJ. van Duyse, ‘ Het oude 
Nederlandsche Lied,’ Deel I. bl. 894 (’s Gra- 
venhage, M. Nijhoff, 1903). 
A. E. H. SwAeEn. 


Groningen. 


West's Picture OF THE DEATH OF GENERAL 
Wo re (10% §. v. 409).—In Zhe Army and 
Navy Gazette of 20 January, 1893, the names 
of those shown in West’s picture of the death 
of Wolfe are recorded from a key in the 
Ottawa Gallery. 

The wounded officer on the right of Wolfe 
is Major-General Monckton, second in com- 
mand, who was shot through the lungs, but 
recovered. The General is supported by Mr. 
Adair, the surgeon, on his left, and_on his 
right by his aide-de-camp Capt. Hervey 
Smith. Immediately above the General is 
Col. Barré,and close to the officer holding the 
colours is Col. Williamson. Capt. Dabbieg is 
introduced behind General Monckton ; and 
the officer in the uniform of a native regi- 
ment calling the attention of the General to 
French colours is Sir William Howe. The 
right of the picture exhibits a Grenadier of 
the General’s (Wolfe’s) own regiment, and 
his servant lamenting his fate. 

It is believed that Col. Williamson was the 
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commander of the Royal Artillery, and sub- 
sequently Lieut.-General. George William- 
son, who was father of Lieut. - General Sir 
Adam Williamson, K.C.B., Colonel 72nd 
Highlanders, of Avebury House, Wilts. 

The officers of the 2nd Battalion 15th Foot 
possess a key to the picture. 

G. H. Jounston, Lieut.-Col. 


I copy the following from some family 
papers. I cannot vouch for the accuracy of 
the statements :— 

** John Gawler was in business in Quebec when 
he married E. Buckley, the intimate friend of Mrs. 
Chapone. He was present (probably as a volunteer) 
at Wolfe’s attack, and on his return to England 
furnished Benjamin West with some of the details 
for his famous picture of the death of Wolfe. By 
way of acknowledgment of the service thus rendered 
the artist put him into the picture. He is shown 
on the right of the officer who bears the colours.” 


H. H. 


** PLANE” =SYCAMORE (108 § v. 407).—The 
quotation is from ‘Clyde: a Poem,’ canto i. 
1,565. The author was John Wilson (1720-89), 
who was born at Lanark, and, after having 
been for a time parish schoolmaster of 
Lesmahagow in his native country, con- 
ducted Greenock Grammar School from 1767 
till within two years of his death. The 
latter appointment was given him on the 
understanding that he was to avoid ‘the 
profane and unprofitable art of poem- 
making,” a thing, writes Scott in 1803, ** now 
as unlikely to happen in Greenock as in 
London ” (‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ 
ii. 176, note). Wilson’s ‘Clyde’ appeared in 
1764, and Leyden, editing from an enlarged 
and imperfectly amended copy, included it 
in his ‘Scottish Descriptive Poems,’ 1803. 
The editor justifiably considers Wilson’s 
work “the first Scottish loco-descriptive 
poem of any merit.” THoMas Bayne. 


Tarot Carps (10 §. v. 407).—The cards 
referred to by Mr. Piatr are 96 of the 97 
cards of a pack for the game of minchiate 
of Florence. Such packs are Nos. I. 256 and 
257 of the collection in the British Museum 
(Willshire, Supplement, pp. 3-6), and 
Nos. 44-63 of Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s 
collection. 

An account of the game of mznchiate by 
Robert Smith is to be found in Archeologia, 
vol. xv. p. 140. Shorter notices of the game 
are given in the works on playing-cards by 
Singer, Merlin, and D’Allemagne. The 
principal Italian treatises on the game are 
*Regole generali del nobilissimo gioco delli 
Minchiate,’ Roma, 1728 (by Luigi Bernardi) ; 
“ Regole generali del giuoco delle Minchiate,’ 








Firenze, 1781, &c. ; ‘Il giuoco delle Minchiate 
capitolo,’ Livorno, 1752 ; and *Giuochi delle 
Minchiate, Ombre, &c.,’ Roma, 1747 (by 
Brunetti). The last work is the one most 
frequently quoted by modern writers, but as 
it is the only one of the four that I possess, 
I cannot say if it isthe best. FF. JEssEL. 


The pack—a minchiate or germimit pack—is 
incomplete. It should contain 97 cards: 
four suits of 14, the matto, 35 numbered 
atouts, and 5 unnumbered—stella, luna, sole, 
al mondo, and fama volans. A full list is to 
found in Archeologia (1900), lvii. 185; a 
description in Journal of the Society of Arts, 
vol. xlix. (1901), p. 317; illustrations in 
Merlin, ‘ Origine des Cartes’ (1869), plates 
13-19. Rosert LEwIs STEELE. 


This pack is apparently an incomplete set 
of that described by Papus (‘The Tarot of 
the Bohemians,’ trans. Morton, 1892) as the 
minchiate of Florence, which consists of the 
56 cards of the four suits and of 40 major 
arcana, besides the “fool,” which is 
numbered 0, making 97 in al]. Mantegna’s 
pack mentioned in the same book had 50 
‘‘clefs,” as Eliphaz Lévi called them. Mr. 
Piatt may consult the works of the latter, 
either in the original or in Waite’s ‘Mysteries 
of Magic’ (Redway, 1886). I would refer 
him also to Westcott’s ‘ Magical Ritual of 
the Sanctum Regnum’ (Redway, 1896) and 
Mathers’s ‘The Tarot’ (Redway, 1888). 

K. E. STREET. 
[Mr. J. S. McTear also thanked for reply. ] 


Mr. Braptey’s ‘Highways AND Byways 
in SourH Wates’ (10 S. v. 143, 209).—I 
shall say no more to disturb Mr. Bradley’s 
confidence in the superiority of his knowledge 
of Welsh to Miss Braddon’s, beyond con- 
fronting that lady's ‘* Lochwithian ” with his 
own ‘*Glencothi.” But when he accuses me 
of being wrong about the Welsh name for the 
Bridge of the Blessed Ford, he is not playing 
the game, for I said nothing about the ending 
-aid, which does not appear in his book, but 
criticized -azad, which does. I have said that 
these mistakes can be easily corrected in a 
second edition, for more often than not they 
vary the meaning of the words rather than 
make nonsense of them. Mr. Bradley’s 
“ Pontrhydfen-digaiad ” is capable of bearing 
= — ‘Bridge of Unenclosed Ben’s 
‘ord.’ 

Mr. Bradley’s readers should be cautioned 
that their guide's statement, ‘In the Welsh- 
speaking districts, whether north or south, 
if you have once mastered the alphabet and 
a few leading rules of accent, you can scarcely 
go far wrong in a place-name” (p. 79), is not 
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warranted by his own practice. Thus, what 
he intends to be Welsh for “stinking well” 
(gynon ddrewllyd), is good Welsh for “ Lloyd’s 
town well.” His cwrw-dda is not only wrong 
in gender, but implies a calumny on the 
Principality as well, for the popular English 
sentiment “It is a shame to rob a poor man 
of his beer” would fall quite flat on the ears 
of a Welsh audience. When telling at con- 
siderable length the story of Twm Shon 
Catti, he invariably calls the scene of his 
hero’s most famous exploit Ystryd ffyn (“the 
Street of Staves”), in defiance of the well- 
known old jingle :— 

In Ystrad ffin this year 

There’s loud alarm and fear, 

The stoutest heart like melting lead 

For dread that Twm is near. 

The following sentence (p. 32) exposes Mr. 
Bradley’s weakness on another and a more 
important side: ‘‘When first I knew the 
place, the burly figure of a celebrated pulpit 
orator of the Methodist persuasion was a 
familiar one......‘ Kilsby’ Jones.” After that, 
one is not surprised to find the Welsh Dis- 
senters—the three sects—absolutely ignored. 
At Llangeitho, the Mecca of Methodism, the 
tourist is independent of vernacular guides, 
and he cannot go far wrong in his facts. At 
Lampeter St. David's College is alive and 
flourishing, and he who runs may read its 
story and its lesson ; but from Lampeter to 
Llandyssul is a country over which the Church 
has no hold, and where Methodism is quite a 
secondary phase of religious life. But here 
is found the most unflinching antagonism to 
the Church, and the entire district is known 
as the ‘‘Black Spot.” Can Mr. Bradley, 
perchance, have heard that term and mis- 
understood it? At any rate, it is the very 
district where he misspells the Welsh for 
_corpse-candle,” talks of “sin eaters” and their 

ghoulish” feasts, combines his information 
about the cyhyraeth (heard, but not seen) and 
Y Wrach (oftener seen than heard), and creates 
therefrom the weird monstrosity Cyoewraeth. 
In my copy of J. Downes’s ‘ Mountain Deca- 
meron ’ (i. p. 207) there is a MS. note on this 
word which may not be inappropriate here : 
: Quasi ab Austr. abor. ‘ coee’+Angl.-Scot. 

wraith’; v. A.L. opp. passim. T. L. P.’s 
ghost.” As a matter of fact, the district is 
not behind, but in advance of, the rest 
of Wales in mental culture and enlighten- 
ment. Out of a score of well-known names 


that I could readily supply, I need only 
mention Silvan Evans, Prof. Rhys, and Mr. 
Gwenogfryn Evans as typical products of 
this “ Black Spot.” The name, I may explain, 
has been bestowed upon the district by the 





‘‘ orthodox,” because it is the heart of the 
smallest, but most “advanced” of the Three 
Sects, namely, the Unitarians, whose excel- 
lent monthly organ Yr Ymofynydd (The 
Inquirer) is actually published at Llandyssul. 

But I must hurry on. The tale of Dafydd 
[Meirig] of Bettws Bledrws, which Mr. 
Bradley has dumped down at Llandybie, has 
nothing whatever to do with that locality. 
The folk-lore of Llandybie is curiously free 
from the greed-for-hidden-treasure motz/, 
and there is no trace of such a thing in 
the real Owen Lawgoch legend of that 
parish. 

I now come to Mr. Bradley’s indebtedness 
to John Davies. He has the names of the 
following living persons in his book: Dr. 
Henry Owen, Miss Braddon, Marie Corelli, 
and Hall Caine. No one would complain 
that he does not give the names of the “fair 
mail-cart driver” of the Vale of Aeron, of 
the cockney whom he net in Pembrokeshire, 
or the acquaintance of George Borrow whom 
he met at Llandovery. The case of John 
Davies stands by itself. Half a dozen of the 
most interesting items in the book are 
given on his authority ; and from high 
above Lampeter to far below Llandyssul 
the references to a “local chronicler,” a 
‘local antiquary,” &c., can be easily pieced 
together by the careful reader who knows 
the ground (and John Davies). There is 
more than mere “tactless” curiosity in- 
volved in this matter. When Mr. Bradley 
relates the romantic tale of the vanished 
mansion of Maesyfelin (“ Millfield”), one 
would like to know whether he got the 
very clumsy version of the ‘‘ Vicar’s Curse” 
from John Davies or from some printed 


book. In the original the curse is given 
in the well-known “Vicar’s Metre,” as 
follows :— 


The curse of God on Millfield fall, 

On tree and twig, on stone and wall: 

Headlong it hurled Llandovery’s pride 

To meet his death in Towy’s tide. 
The fact that the curse is in that metre is 
not improbably the very reason why the tale 
has been connected with the vicar’s son—a 
fact obscured in Mr. Bradley’s version. Else- 
where Mr. Bradley introduces into Vicar 
Prichard’s meagre biography the old “ goat ” 
story—quite a modern ‘* fake” in that con- 
nexion, for it used to be told of a Sir Philip, 
a pre-Reformation priest of Aberystruth, in 
Monmouthshire. J OwEN. 


PRISONER SUCKLED BY HIS DAUGHTER 
(10 §. iv. 307, 353, 432; v. 31, 132).— 
Although not a reply to the specific question, 
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it may be interesting to mention that Byron 
(‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ canto iv. 
st. exlviii.—cli.) refers to the story. A foot- 
note in my edition says :— 

“This and the three next stanzas allude to the 
story of the Roman daughter, which is recalled to 
the traveller by the site, or pretended site, of that 
adventure, now shown at the church of St. Nicholas 
in Carcere [ Rome].” 

Epwarp LATHAM. 

PipGin oR Piceon ENG isu (10% S. v. 46, 
90, 116, 174).—‘ The “Fan Hwae” at Canton 
before Treaty Days, 1825-1844,’ by an Old 
Resident (query, Dr. Hunter?), has several 
paragraphs on this subject. At p. 60 of the 
1882 edition (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
occurs :— 

** Pigeon English is the well-known name given 
to that unique language through the medium of 
which business was transacted and all intercourse 
exclusively carried on between the * Western 
Ocean’ foreigners and Canton Chinese.” 

A little later it is referred to as “ Devils’ 
Talk.” The date is indefinite, but the 
epithet “ well known” carries force. ‘ Fan 
Hwae” of course equals Foreign Devil. 

An Englishman whose memory of Hong- 
kong goes back to 1857 tells me that the 
term was certainly current there then. 

Dun An Coo. 

Hongkew. 


FeMaLe VIOLINISTs (10 S. v. 229, 256).— 
Ann Ford (1737-1824) married in 1762, as his 
third wife, Governor Philip Thicknesse :— 

“The town frequented her Sunday concerts. 
where Dr. Arne, Tenducci, and other professors 
were heard, besides all the fashionable amateurs, 
the hostess playing the viol da gamba, and singing 
to the guitar.” 

The viol da gamba was of exquisite work- 
manship, supposed to have been made in 
1612, and was her favourite instrument. 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


Tom Trums’s First APPEARANCE IN 
Lonpon (10% S. v. 385).—I certainly saw, 
when a boy, Tom Thumb exhibited at the 
Adelaide Gallery in the Strand in June or 
July, 1844, and remember the pink-covered 
pamphlets which were sold by him, and for 
which he gave “to ladies only” a kiss, called 
metaphorically “a stamped receipt.” Barnum 
was acting as his tutor, and carried on 
conversations with his pupil, and coached 
him up. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 1838 (10% S. v. 
389).—The Polytechnic Institution, Regent 
Street, built on premises formerly belonging 








to Lord Bentinck, was opened to the public 
on 6 August, 1838. An engraving of the front 
of the building and a column or two of 
descriptive letterpress appeared in The 
Mirror of 1 September, 1888. The diving- 
bell, which formed such an interesting feature 
of the institution, was the subject of an 
illustrated sketch in 7he Literary World of 
11 May, 1839. In July, 1885, I saw this old 
friend of my boyhood’s days standing dis- 
carded and forlorn in the grounds of the 
Albert Palace, Battersea Park. 1 presume it 
has long since been sent to limbo. 
Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


GALLE SuRNAME (10 §S. v. 309, 394).— 
A respectable family named Galley was 
resident at Easington and Southwick, in this 
county, about a century ago. ‘1787, 
July 10, Ann, wife of James Galley, South- 
wick, Gentleman,” buried (Monkwearmouth 
Registers). The author of ‘The Norman 
People,’ states that Galley is simply the 
Norman-French pronunciation of Galet, an 
opinion evidently shared by Canon Barber 
(see his ‘British Family Names,’ where he 
mentions that it occurs as a Huguenot name 
in London, 1687). H. R. Lereuton. 

East Boldon R.S.O., Durham. 


“Anon” (10% §. i. 246, 337; v. 274).—Is 
not Mr. Bayne a little hard on Thackeray 
over his elastic use of the word “anon 2 
The novelist might surely have claimed 
Milton as using the word with the signifi- 
cance of at other times. In the first book of 
‘ Paradise Regained’ we find 

Full forty days He passed—whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in shady vale, each night 
Under the covert of some ancient oak 
Or cedar, to defend Him from the dew, 
Or harboured in one cave, is not revealed. 
WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


CHICHELE's Kin (10% §. v. 286).—Mr. F. 
Hircuin-Kemp’s note on this subject made 
me apprehensive that my family might have 
been claiming kinship and privileges to which 
we were not entitled. But in my manuscript 
pedigree of the Chichele family, which is a 
very full one, I find that the Tyldens of 
Milstead, and their no doubt numerous 
descendants, are the only persons affected. 

Philippa, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Robert Chichele, knight’ and Lord Mayor 
of London, the archbishop’s eldest brother, 
married Valentine Chichele, and it was their 
daughter Emeleyn Chichele who married Sir 
Thomas Kempe, Kt., said (it now appears 
erroneously) to have been of Rosteage, Kent. 
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They had an only daughter, Cecilia Kempe, 
who married John Toke, Esq., whose daughter 
married a Tylden of Milstead. 

But it is from William Chichele, the arch- 
bishop’s second brother, that most of the 
kinship is derived. In this line Sir John 
Chichele, Kt., of Wimpole, Cambs., married, 
about 1600, a daughter of Sir Thomas Kempe, 
of Rosteage, Kent, and their descendants 
carried on the family until it became extinct 
in the male line at the death in 1738, without 
issue, of Richard Chichele, D.C.L., Master 
of the Faculties and secretary to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. His sister and heiress 
married James Plowden, of Ewhurst, so that 
the Chichele-Plowdens, of whom the genial 
London magistrate is perhapsthe best known, 
are now the direct representatives of this 
ancient family. It may not be without in- 
terest to mention that two members of the 
Chichele-Plowden family, who were in the 
H.E.LC.’s service, are buried in Capetown. 

My own descent is from Elizabeth. daughter 
of Thomas Chichele, of Wimpole, Esq., High 
Sheriff of Cambridgeshire temp. Elizabeth 
and James I. (died 1616), through the Woods 
of Fulbourne, Cambs., and others. My great- 
grandfather, who was of Christ Church, 
Oxford, claimed — and “had his claim 
allowed” —a Fellowship at All Souls, as 
founder’s kin. J. A. Hewitt, Canon. 

Cradock, S.A. 


HERAtpic (10% §. v. 408).— Mr. H. V. 
JERVIS-READ will probably find the arms on 
the porcelain to be those of Sir Charles 
Frederick, Bt., viz.: Or, on a chief azure 
three doves argent: Crest, on a chapeau 
azure, turned up ermine, a dove, as in the 
arms, in the beak an olive-branch proper. 

S. D. CLrpPINcDALE. 


CoLERIDGE AND NEWMAN ON GIBBON (10% 
S. v. 387, 435)—For Coleridge’s opinion of 
Gibbon’s style as ‘* detestable,” see his ‘ Table 
Talk,’ under date of 15 August, 1833. 

R. E. FRANcILLON. 

[Mr. R. A. Ports,H. K. St. J.S.,and Mr. L. R. M. 
STRACHAN also give the reference to Coleridge. ] 


Cansury House, Mrppresex (10 §. v. 
409).—The Canbury House concerning which 
your correspondent inquires is Canonbury 
House or Canonbury Tower, Islington, ren- 
dered famous as being at one time the resi- 
dence of Goldsmith. I think it is Lysons 
who reproduces an advertisement, dated 


11 April, 1780, in which it is described as 
“*Canbury [sc] Mansion House, near Isling- 
ton.” I will gladly supply A. T. M. with a 
copy of a paper I have published on Canon- 





bury Tower if he will favour me with his 
address. Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


This is simply an abbreviation of Canon- 
bury House. See Timbs’s and es 
5. D. C. 


Rev. SAMuEL MARrsDEN, CHAPLAIN OF 
N.S.W. (10% §. v. 389)—There are two 
engraved portraits of this gentleman men- 
tioned in Evans’s ‘Catalogue of Portraits,’ 
Nos. 6921 and 6922: the former is an octavo, 
engraved by Terry, and the latter a quarto, 
engraved by Fittler. One or both would 
almost certainly be found in the Print-Room, 
British Museum; or Mr. Hocken might 
address a request to Mr. W. V. Darnell, 
Great Mortimer Street, W. W. Roperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8S.W. 


J. Rampint (10% §. v. 410). — Giacomo 
(Jacques) Rampini, author of several operas 
and composer of church music, was born at 
Padua about 1680, and was leader of the 
cathedral orchestra there. For further par- 
ticulars cf. F. J. Fétis’s ‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle des Musiciens’ and Rob. Eitner’s 
*Quellen-Lexikon der Musiker’ (vol. viii.) ; 
both of them works of reference which will 
often help where Grove’s ‘Dictionary of 
Music’ fails. L. L. K 


Vanpecar (10 §. v. 370).— From the 
Venedi, Veneti, Winide, or Wends, says 
Robert Ferguson, may be derived names 
which, according to Grimm (‘Gesch. d. 
Deutsch. Spr.’), may be referred also to the 
Vandals, both ‘ Wend ” and “ Vandal” being 
traceable to the German wenden, the English 
wend, wander, &c. Some of the instances 
given come very near—not only the name of 
Vandecar, but also those of Wintem(berg), 
Vent, Vandeleur, &c. (‘The Teutonic Name 
System,’ 1864, pp. 315-17). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


Tue Baprncton Conspiracy (10 S. v. 190, 
354, 395).—Surely there is some mistake 
here. My recollection of ‘The House of the 
Wolf’ is that it is a romance by Mr. Stanley 
Weyman, the subject being the adventures 
of certain young noblemen of France during 
the time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
The scene is laid partly in an old town in 
the South of France, but chiefly in Paris. 
If I mistake not, it was one of the author’s 
earliest efforts in that direction, and by no 
means the least successful. T. F. D. 


TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND, 1600-1700 (10S. 
v. 348, 414, 433)—See a manuscript in the 
Lansdowne collection in the British Museum 
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(No. 213, pp. 317-48), entitled “ A Relation of 
a Short Survey of Twenty-Six Counties, 
brietly describing the Cities and their Scytua- 
tions, and the Corporate Townes and Castles 
therein: observ’d in a Seven Weekes’ 
Journey, begun at the City of Norwich, and 
from thence into the North, on Monday, 
August llth, 1634, and ending at the same 
place. By a Captaine, a Lieutenant, and an 
Ancient, all three of the Military Company 
in Norwich.” This interesting document 
commences thus :— 

“*Three Southerne Commanders, in their Places, 
and of themselves and their Passes—a Captaine, 
a Lieutennt, and an Ancient [i.¢., an ensign], all 
Voluntary members of the noble Military Com- 
pany in Norwich — agreed at an opportune and 
vacant leysure, to take a view of the Cities, Castles 
and chiefe Scytuations,” &c. 

A reproduction of the diary in question 
will be found in Brayley’s ‘Graphic and 
Historical Illustrator,’ published (1834) by 
J. Chidley, 151, Goswell Street, London. 
Harry Hens. 
Exeter. 


I should like to add to my reply at the 
last reference that in the account books of 
the Colyton ‘‘Chamber of Feoffees”*—a 
sort of parochial corporation who bought 
part of the manor from Henry VIII., and 
had a “Bayly” of their own—there is this 
item: “1591, To Stephen Burd for a post 
horse and his stabell, ijs.” 

Eraet Leca-WEEKEs. 

Eart’s Extpest Son AND SUPPORTERS 
(10 §. v. 408).—I fancy that an earl’s eldest 
son is not entitled to use separately or 
display on his own account the supporters 
of his father’s arms, any more than _ his 
father’s coronet. B. M. 


‘CENTURY OF PERSIAN GHAZELS, 1851 
(10% §. v. 108).—The author, or rather 
editor, of this book appears to have been 
Nathaniel Bland. It is not mentioned by 
Mr. Beveridge in the ‘D.N.B.,’ but it is 
attributed to Bland by the British Museu 
Catalogue, and by Ethé in the article 
* Neupersische Litteratur,’ in the ‘Grundriss 
der Iranischen Philologie,’ Bd. ii. pp. 284, 
297, 301, 302, 304, 310, 314. It contains, 
according to Eth¢, ten ghazels by each of the 
following nine poets—Sana'i, Katibi, Qasim- 
i-Anvar, Ahli, Shirazi, Amir Hasan Sanjari 
of Delhi, Salman, Savaji, Kamal Khujandi, 
Fighani, and Hatif; but Ethé does not 
appear to mention the author of the ten 





* See ‘ West-Country Stories and Sketches,’ by 
W. H. Hamilton Rogers, p. 69. ' 








Would Mr. PLatr 


ghazels on pp. 30-33. 
i F. E. Nutratt. 


mind saying ? 
Manchester. 


DoncasTeR WEATHER-RIME (10? §. v. 407). 
—Is not Mr. Peacock mistaken in writing 
“car” for *‘carr”? See the ‘E.D.D.,’ s.v. 
It is over thirty years since I left Doncaster, 
but I remember ** The Carr,” ‘* Carr House,” 
**Carr Lane ”—all south of the Town Moor. 
A wild duck can swim in a swampy meadow, 
which the “Carr” is, but not in a ‘* car.” 

H. P. L. 


Docs at CONSTANTINOPLE (10% §. v. 170). 
—Since my query was inserted I have 
found a reference to the dogs in a letter by 
Henry Maundrell to Mr. Osborn, Fellow of 
Exeter College, under date 10 March, 
1698 :— 

“T have seen them [the Turks], in an affected 
charity, give money to birdcatchers (who make a 
trade of it) to restore the poor captives to their 
natural liberty, and at the same time hold their 
own slaves in the heaviest bondage ; and at other 
times they will buy flesh to relieve indigent dogs 
and cats, and yet curse you with famine and 
pestilence.” 

I am seeking similar references to the 
dogs in medizval literature. 

W. A. HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 


DUKE oF GUELDERLAND: Duke o¥ Lor- 
RAINE (10° §. v. 249, 313).—The fullest 
account of the house of Lorraine, and of 
Charles Leopold V., Duke of Lorraine and 
Barr, is to be found in the now out-of-date, 
but still most interesting work Bohun’s 
‘Historical Dictionary.’ as continued and 
enlarged by the Rev. J. Barrow, and pub- 
lished at London in folio, 1694. It devotes 
six double columns to the career of Duke 
Charles V., who had then lately died. 
Deprived of his inheritance by the King of 
France in 1674, Charles achieved great dis- 
tinction as generalissimo of the Imperial 
army. He was the son of Duke Francis, 
brother to Duke Charles IV., and married 
Eleanora Maria, sister of the Emperor and 
widow of Michael, King of Poland, by whom 
he left four children, Leopold the eldest, 
succeeding him in his title. He died near 
Vienna, 18 April, 1690. 

J. A. Hewitt, Canon. 

Cradock, S.A. 


Ratpeu, Lorp Hopton (10 8. v. 409).— 
Since Prof. C. H. Firth wrote his account of 
the above in ‘D.N.B.’ (vol. xxvii. p. 347), 
Mr. C. E. H. Chadwyck Healey, K.C., F.S.A., 
has edited for the Somerset Record Society 
(vol. xviii.) ‘Bellum Civile.’ This volume 
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includes Hopton’s own narrative of his cam- 
paign in the West (1642-4), and other papers 
relating to the same from the Clarendon and 
Tanner MSS. The account begins with the 
outbreak of the war in Somerset, 1 August, 
1642, and ends with the Royalist defeat at 
Alresford of 29 March, 1644. On 11 May, 
1645, when Taunton was relieved the first 
time by Col. Welden, the Royalist com- 
mander was the notorious Lord Goring. 
Lords Hopton, Wentworth, and Capel were 
the Royalist commanders on 16 February, 
1646, when Fairfax stormed Torrington. 
Again on 14 March, 1646, Lords Hopton and 
Wentworth represented the defeated side at 
the Treaty of Truro (see Joshua Sprigge’s 
Anglia Redivisa,’ 1854, pp. 197, 229, &c.) A 
fine portrait of Hopton in his peer’s robes 
is reproduced in Godwin’s ‘Civil War in 
Hampshire.’ A. R. Bayzey. 
GALABANK, I think, will be interested in a 
note of mine on Ralph, Lord Hopton, as 
“A Frequently ‘Killed’ Royalist General,” 
in 7 §, xi. 46. ALFRED IF, Ropsins. 


ROPES USED AT EXEcuTIONS (10 §. v. 266, 
315, 375, 418).—On 23 May the Daily Jail 
reported a sale of “torture and punishment 
implements” as having taken place at 
Messrs. Stevens’s Rooms in Covent Garden 
the day before. The account contained the 
following sentence :— 

‘“‘There was but little competition for a rope 
that had been used by Berry, the public execu- 
tioner, and eventually it was knocked down 
for 7s. 

JouN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


When Mr. Calcraft retired from his office 
of executioner he said that relics of ropes 
were not to be relied on, because the same 
rope was used until worn out. The skeleton 
of William Corder, in West Suffolk Hospital 
at Bury St. Edmunds, is hung up in a wall- 
case with an old rope reported to be that 
with which he was executed. This is quite 
possible, as it was a very old rope, and he 
may have been the last person executed with 
it. Corder was hanged in 1828 at Bury 
St. Edmunds; and I saw the skeleton in 
1840. WALTER SCARGILL. 

Colchester. 


ApBeEY OR Priory (10S. v. 327, 378, 417). 
—I am quite aware that the custom of mis- 
naming abbeys and priories—sometimes both 
titles being used indiscriminately in one 
account of a monastic establishment—was 
general ; but that is no reason why such 
mistakes should be perpetuated, and it is well 





that the correct state of things should be 
made clear once for all. 

With regard to Mr. W. Stevenson’s remarks, 
quoted ante, p. 417, even he is wrong in 
stating that Newstead was a priory. The 
Notts Abbeys were Newstead, Ruferd, and 
Welbeck. Lenton, however, is correctly 
called a priory, among which class it be- 
longed to the “ Greater” category (200/. net 
or over at the Dissolution), Blythe and 
Wallingwells and a few others belonging to 
the “ Lesser” category (under 200/. net at 
the Dissolution). 

I have, with a considerable amount of 
pains, prepared a classified list of the Abbeys 
and of the Greater and Lesser Priories of 
Great Britain, and, of course, the Isles of 
Wight, Man, and Scilly, and the Channel 
Islands, and am, therefore, in a position to 
speak authoritatively on the matter. I have 
also a list of the Scotch and Welsh Abbeys.* 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 

128, Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, 8. W. 


Hariz, Perstan Poet (10S. v. 68, 115).— 
According to Ethé (‘Grundr. der Iran. Phil.,’ 
ii. 304) the edition by Brockhaus is “eine 
der meisterhaftesten Editionen persischer 
Texte.” Ethé’s bibliographical notes will no 
doubt be of service to Mr. Pratt. They 
were written in 1896, but I have seen a con- 
siderable number of booksellers’ catalogues 
lately, and none of them mentions any com- 
plete edition of Hafiz published since then. 

F. E. Nurratt. 

Manchester. 


THE GuNNINGS oF CasTLE Coore (10* §. 
v. 323, 374, 395, 486).—An elegy was written 
on the death of Catherine Gunning, the 
daughter of Barnaby and Anne Gunning, of 
Holywell, co. Roscommon. It will be found 
in the Brit. Mus. Cat., 1414 e. 4.2, and the 
title-page runs as follows :— 

“A | Poem | On the Late | Miss Catharine 
Gunning, | In the Small Pox, | At Carlinstown in 
the | County of Westmeath, | the seat of her Uncle } 
James Nugent, ;Esqre; | Inscribed to | Miss 
Hannah Nugent. | By a Young Gentleman. | Ab 
miseram Eurydicen! Virg. | Dublin: | Printed by 
S. Powell, | in Crane Lane. | 1752.” 

The interesting communication of Cot. 
PoLLARD-URQUHART, ante, p. 395, shows that 
Barnaby Gunning resided at Holywell in 
1751. According to Burke, he had another 
daughter Anne, who married Charles 
Blakeney, of Holywell. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


* County Abbeys, 224 ; Scotch Abbeys, 37 ; Welsh 
Abbeys, 17; ‘‘Greater” Priories, not including 
those in immediate vicinity of London, 58; 
“ Lesser” Priories, about 500. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Hakluytus Posthumus ; or, Purchas his Pilgrimes. 
By Samuel Purchas. Vols. XI. and XII. (Glas- 
gow, MacLehose & Sons.) ; 

As frontispiece to vol. xi. of Messrs. MacLehose’s 

noble reprint of ‘ Purchas his Pilgrims’ appears a 

facsimile of the title-page to the third part of the 

original work. The instalment here supplied com- 
prises matter of exceptional interest. A large 
portion of the eleventh volume consists of a trans- 
lation of the travels of Marco Polo, apparently 
the work of Purchas himself. In an address to the 
reader, p. 306, he complains that ‘* the translation 
which I had of Master Hakluyt’s from the cor- 
rupted Latine, being less than nothing (ximirum 
damno auctus fur), did me no steed. but losse, 
whiles I would compare it with the Latine, and 
thought to amend it by the Italian; and was forced 
at last to reject both Latine and English, and after 
much vexation to present thee this, as it is, out of 

Ramusio.” Ramusio or Rannusio was the Italian 

translator of Marco Polo and other travellers, A 

word-for-word translation was not attempted in 

English of what is called ‘‘ the worthiest Voyage 

that perhans any one man hath written,” but ‘ the 

sense in all things substantiall, with longer Re- 
lations than I have admitted in others.” Among 
other noteworthv contents the first place in order 
belongs to Friar William of Rubruck [Ruysbroek ], 

a thirteenth-century explorer of Tartary. Roger 

Bacon is given in Latin, as is Sir John Mandeville. 

Al Hucen’s Life of Timour brings in, of course, the 

life and adventures of Bajazet. _ . 

Vol. xii. is occupied with China, of which a 
very interesting account is extracted from the 
Jesuit missionaries. It is curious, however, to find 
the Chinese credited with mercy in the infliction 
of the death penalty. Amoug the illustrations 
are maps of Tartary by Hondius and of China by 
Hondius and Purchas. 


The King’s English. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tur authors of this manual have availed themselves 
of a close familiarity with the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary.’ so far as that priceless work has extended, 
to deal with common errors in writing English 
prose. With that end in view, they illustrate from 
respectable authorities, literary and journalistic. 
the errors in style and expression which are of 
most frequent occurrence. 
interminable. 
of most of the complaints that are made, we feel 
that the task is inadequately discharged, and that, 
though certain offences are severely castigated, 
others no less common and flagrant escape all 
censure. Such was. indeed. bound to be the case 
in what is, after all, an initial and a tentative 
effort. An arraignment of the work likelv to be 
more generally heard is that it errs in the direction 
of pedantry, and that a close observance of the 
rules it imposes would have a tendency to repress 
individuality and to cramp style. In the case of 
writers such as Carlyle, Emerson, and George 
Meredith the use of neologisms is to be expected. 
Such are of frequent occurrence, and we dare not 
censure their employment. 

Let us indicate some of the faults of omission of 
which we complain. When reference is made (p. 5) 


to the use in The Times of the phrase ‘“ These 





A task of the kind is | 
While admitting, then, the justice | 





manceuvres are by no means new, and their recru- 
descence is hardly calculated to iniluence the develop- 
ment of events,” it is the latter portion of a 
phrase vile as a whole that is gibbeted by being 
printed in italics, while the first half, which 
is meaningless, is passed over without hostile 
comment. Why not write ‘‘ These manceuvres are 
not new”? and why substitute ‘“* by no means,” 
which conveys in a passive sentence an uncalled-for 
idea of action? ‘**Can I accomplish a thing?” ‘ By 
no means.” Here the use of the phrase is intelligible 
and justifiable. As used by 7'he Times, and by 
many another periodical, it is wrong. Misquota- 
tions are, of course, to be avoided. These are not 
always to be escaped. Many instances of error are 
advanced, and innumerable others arrest attention. 
Recently we noticed a slip on the part of a ripe 
scholar, who, quoting, as he supposed, from ‘Il 
Penseroso,’ said :— 

His daughter she—in Saturn’s time [reign] 
Such mixture was not held a crime [stain]. 
Malapropisms are numerous. In some professional 
evidence in a noted murder case it was said that 
the body lay prone on the back. ‘She writes com- 
prehensively enough ” is used by Charlotte Bronté 
for comprehensibly. Perspicuity is commonly used 
for perspicacity ; reverend is not seldom employed 
when rererent is intended. It is more remarkable 
to find in reputable journalism mistakes in number 
between substantive and verb. Such common errors 
as the ordinary use of Cui bono? are illustrated: the 
phrase is said to be a notorious trap for journalists. 
The “spirit of the staircase,’ employed by Mr. 
Morley, is almost as bad as ‘‘to the foot of the 
letter.” ‘‘ Between you and I,” though ordinarily 
a conversational error, is sometimes written. /’e- 
liable is condemned, but it is held to have estab- 
lished itself. Those who respect the language will 
not allow it to pass without protest. ‘* Those sort” 
is a colloquialism, the use of which is illustrated from 
Trollope as well as Corelli. Some curious instances 
of tautology are cited. ‘From whence” is not 
included among them. Apart from the value (often 
great) of its suggestions. the book constitutes 

diverting and edifying reading. 


The Fool of Qualitu. By Henry Brooke.—Gulliver’s 
Travels, and other Works by Jonathan Swift. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Turse works are the latest additions to ‘The 

Library of Karly Novelists,” edited for Messrs. Rout- 

ledge by Mr. KE. A. Raker,M.A. Wholly unlike the 

previous works of the same series is the pious and 
edifying book first mentioned, which is later in date 
than most, though not than all, of its nredecessors 
in the list. With it is printed the biographical 
preface by Charles Kingslev, which did so much to 
popularize the work in Christian circles. From 
family sources, which had previously been tapped 
with.no very remunerative result, Mr. Baker has 
drawn a life of the author more comprehensive and 
trustworthy than is elsewhere obtainable. During 
the lifetime of the author ‘The Fool of Quality’ was 
republished by John Wesley (with excisions) as 

‘The Life of Henry, Earl of Moreland,’ by which 

name it was best known to us in our boyish days, 

Not the least part of its charm consists in its 

mystical piety, derived from Jacob Boehme, which 

Wesley banished. Among those whom this fine 

book appears to have impressed is Thackeray, 

whose ‘ Newcomes’ seems to owe something to its: 
inspiration. Its perusal is warmly to be commended 
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Concerning ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ which, though 
it resembles the novels in appearance, is published 
under separate supervision, nothing is to be said, 
except that it is exactly reprinted from the first 
edition, and contains, among other additions, Henry 
Morley’s account of Cyrano de Bergerac and his 
voyages to the sun and the moon, and a note on the 
name Gulliver, together with half a dozen other 
writings of Swift, including his reflections on the 
death of Mrs. Johnson (Stella). The very capable 
introduction is, like the concluding essay on Cyrano 
de Bergerac, signed H. M., which suggests that 
Henry Morley is responsible for both. Text and 
introductory matter are alike satisfactory, and the 
edition is exemplary in all respects. 


The English Historical Review. April. (Longmans.) 
Tue Rev. Dykes Shaw, D.D., contributes a paper 
of great value on ‘ The Fall of the Visigothic Power 
in Spain.’ Early Spanish history is in many of its 
phases so saturated with legend, and, as we hold, 
on occasion with absolute falsehood, that it is 
nearly impossible to winnow the good corn from 
the noxious seed which accompanies it. Dr. Shaw 
is assuredly not too sceptical, but he wisely rejects 
very much that some people have hitherto been 
content to accept as verifiable history. 

Prof. Abbott continues his study of the Long 
Parliament of Charles II. (the longest of all English 
Parliaments). He has followed the only true 
method of. historical investigation. We cannot 
find the least trace of aid feeling in his pages, 
though the facts given demonstrate a painful state 
of affairs. 

Mr. CG. H. Firth draws attention to the fact that 
there is preserved at Paris, in the Archives du 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, a long series of 
debates in the British Parliaments of the eighteenth 
century. ‘They are, we are informed, specially 
valuable documents for our own political history, 
for the reports which appeared in our own maga- 
zines, and were afterwards reprinted in ‘The 
Parliamentary History,’ are well known to be in 
many cases very untrustworthy. The writer sug- 


gests that a Parliamentary grant should be made. 


for their transcription, and the copy deposited in 
the Record Office. He furthermore expresses a 
hope, with which we ardently sympathize, that, 
some day or other, a new edition of ‘The Parlia- 
mentary History,’ with necessary additions and 
corrections, may be produced. 

Mr. William Hunt reviews the last two volumes 
of Mrs. Paget Toynbee's ‘Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole’ He labours under the impression that no 
such work was called for at the present time. The 
chief reason for this opinion seems to be that certain 
letters, probably of an important nature, are at 
present withheld by their owners. This is much 
to be deplored ; but we cannot see any reason on 
that account for depriving the present generation 
of a relatively complete edition, because at some 
indefinite future period access may be gained to 
the secluded documents. Had Carlyle reasoned 
after this fashion, we should still be waiting, it 
may be, for ‘The Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell.’ 


The Quarterly Review. April. (Murray.) 
“Some LETTER-WRITERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN,’ 
is a paper dealing with the correspondence of 
Gicero and Pliny, and then, at a bound, passing to 
the men and women of the eighteenth century. 





Cicero was an artistic and entertainin 
writer, though only a second-rate rene ay 3 
weak character constantly appears in his corre- 
spondence, and we cannot admit that the disturbed 
time in which his lot was cast makes more than a 
very slight excuse for his want of moral firmness 
Hardly any correspondence during the Middle 
Ages is important when regarded as literature 
The letters of St. Bernard and St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury are mines of information, but cannot be 
classed with those which in themselves furnish 
entertainment. The correspondence of the Pasto 
and Plumpton families, though valuable to the 
historian, 1s mostly on matters of business and the- 
domestic utilities. When we come to the seven- 
teenth century it is much the same; the letters of 
Oliver Cromwell, and, in a less degree of Lad 
Brilliana Harley, are political documents for ae 
most part, not letters of friendship or gossip. It is 
not until we arrive at the time of the Georges that 
correspondence became once more a fine art—a 
art which has, we are sorry to know, decayed with 
the ee of penny postage. ‘ . ; 
Mr. P. F. Willert contributes a pape hs 
Literature of the French Renalemanen aime wt bi 
repay perusal. It may not be true, though we 
think it is, that France gained and lost more b 
the new birth of learning than any other countr i 
but it is certain that the surface effects were fA 
greater there than in Germany, Spain, or eve ca 
the land of its birth. The writer takes a om 
passionate view of Rabelais, though there are pod 
tain passages which might awaken controversy - 
‘A Plea for Cambridge’ is worthy of attention 
especially by those who still labour under the 
delusion that the University, as distinct from the 
colleges, is a rich body. So far is this from idee 
the case. that it may be described as being wong 
short of funds. We hope this paper will be widely 
pace Ba Ao _ can help forward the good cae 
which Cambridge is acc ishi i 
— g ccomplishing in so many 
Among other articles of interest w i 
one of importance on Pascal, by the Tew od 
mann, and ‘An Indian Renaissance,’ by Mr T 
Morison, which brings before us the revival of 
culture among our Moslem fellow-subjects in India 
, ; The Burlington Magazine. 
"HE frontispiece to an admirable n 
Burlington reproduces, from a pling Gent 
Bellini. a ‘Turkish Prince,’ now in the psa : 
of Mr. F. R. Martin in Constantinople. ‘ The Pl ie 
of William Blake in English Art,’ by Mr ehers 
Ross, is illustrated by six full-page blates, ecnsies 
ing of ‘Adam naming the Beasts,’ * Pity. Q ae 
Katharine’s Vision,’ ‘A River of Life,’ “The 
Sacrifice of Jephthah’s Daughter,’ and ‘The C - 
passion of Pharaoh’s Daughter.’ ‘The Blindi g oF 
Samson,’ by Rembrandt,’ from the Frankfort Gal 
lery, and three plates of Netherlandish art in th > 
Guildhall, are conspicuous among the contents > 


THE period of fatigue which has fo 
storm and stress in politics has cae ed 
zines much more interesting, and after one uttera wl 
on the education question and two on the condition, 
of things in Russia, The Fortnightly Review dev ve 
itself to literature and kindred subjects. Writi 
upon Richard Burton, Ouida utters sentiments 
with which we are in accord, and narrates acti “ 
taken by herself which we ourselves also took :> 
depicting ‘ The Ruin of Middlesex,’ Mr. J. B. Firth 
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deplores that ravage of the country which we 
mage to bewail. Mr. E. H. R. Tatham deals 
with ‘The Library of Petrarch.’ Twenty-five of 
Petrarch’s MSS. are in Paris; one each in Venice, 
Milan. Padua, Florence, and Troyes; and six in 
Rome at the Vatican. What has become of the 
rest isa problem to which no answer is at present 
‘forthcoming. Part II. appears of Mr. H. Bb, Irving’s 
‘English Stage in the Eighteenth Century.’ A very 
bright account of ‘The Fellah’s Yoke Mate is 
supplied by Sir Walter Miéville. M, Jules Claretie 
hasan important paper on ‘ The Comédie I rancaise,’ 
the director of which heis. ‘Words, Words, Words! 
is a characteristic essay by that brilliant scholar 
Prof. Tyrrell. Mrs. John Lane writes on ‘The 
Minor Crimes’; and the second part is given of 
Tolstoy’s * The Divine and the Human. 

A DEEPLY interesting article in The Nineteenth 
‘Century is that of Ameer Ali, C.I.E., on ‘Spain 
under the Saracens. Another essay on_ things 
Spanish is a rhapsody by Mr. Austin Harrison 
entitled ‘The Joys of Spain.’ ‘Mr. Gladstone's 
Librarv at St. Deiniol’s, Hawarden,’ is by his 
daughter Mrs. Drew. Miss Isabel Clarke writes 
on ‘Some Women Poets of. the Present Reign. 
Mr. H. Heathcote Statham discusses *The Salons 
and the Royal Academy.’ Mr. Norman Bentwich 
in his ‘Euripides in London’ attributes justly to 
the merits as a poet and a translator of Mr. Gilbert 
Murray the success that has attended the classic 
performances at the Court Theatre. Sir John 
Macdonell sends a contribution on ‘The Law- 
Making Mania.’ 

AN interesting article by Prof. Sonnenschein on 
‘Latin as an Intellectual Force’ arrests attention 
in The National. It throws some curious light 
upon the probable indebtedness of Shakespeare to 
Seneca in the famous “mercy” speech of ‘The 
Merchant of Venice. The Hon. Charles Lister 
has an eloquent rejoinder to the attack on Eton by 
Mr. Reginald Lucas which appeared in the May 
number. Prof. John Milne, F.R.S., writes autho- 
ritatively on ‘ Earthquakes.’. Mr. Holt Schooling 
describes ‘Our Position in Colonial Markets’: and 
M. Emile Vanderveld, the leader of the Social 
Democratic party in the Belgian Parliament, has 
some deeply interesting speculations concerning 
*The Future of Belgium.’ 

To The Cornhill Sir Arthur Conan Doyle sends, 
under the title ‘An Incursion into Diplomacy,’ an 
account of his publication of the British case in the 
Boer War and the support he received in bringing 
it before the continental public. Mr. Frederick 
Boyle, the well-known traveller, has a very inter- 
esting study of ‘Ancient Gardening.’ ‘The Birds 
of London, Past and Present,’ is illustrated. It is 
rather saddening to read of the havoc wrought by 
the demon cat, who is responsible for many dis- 
appearances. ‘Lady Hamilton and Horatia,’ by 

* S$. P. Haynes, has some historical value in 
addition to its interest. 

AN instructive paper in The Gentleman’s deals, 
under the title of ‘The Father of Arabic History,’ 
with the ‘History’ of Tabary, a complete edition 
of which has been recently issued from the Leyden 
press. An English translation of this is demanded. 
‘Twenty Years’ Captivity in Ceylon’ is concerned 
with the ‘Historical Relation of the Island of 
Ceylon’ of Capt. Robert Knox, the first account 
of Ceylon in our Janguage. ‘Leather Drinking 


Vessels’ is a valuable antiquarian contribution. | 





‘Correspondence’ has also a pleasant literary 
flavour: and ‘ Obituary’ is a feature of augmenting 
importance. 

Ix The Idler some views of Rouen from pencil 
drawings by the late L. J. Wood, R.L, are con- 
spicuous in a bright number. 


Mr. A. R. WALLER writes from the University 
Press, Cambridge: “* The Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press have in preparation an edition of 
the works of Giles and Phineas Fletcher as part of 
their ‘Cambridge English Classics.’ They would 
like to have included therein the version of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah from the MS. formerly 
in the library of King’s College, Cambridge, men- 
tioned in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
under the title of ‘ Agidii Fletcheri versio Poetica 
Lamentationum Jeremiz. Presented to the College 
2 Feb., 1654/5, by S(amuel) Th(oms), Soc., and 
entered in one of the oldest catalogues at King’s as 
‘Lamentationes Jeremie per Metaphrasin. Au- 
thore gidio Fletcher.’ Unfortunately, the MS. 
cannot be found in the library, and it probably 
disappeared a long time ago, as it is not mentioned 
in a catalogue made some fifty or sixty years since, 
nor in one made about twenty-five years ago, nor 
in the one made by the present Provost. If any of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q. can throw any light upon 
the matter, or offer any hint that might lead to the 
MS. being traced to its present home, the Syndics 
will be grateful. Communications may be addressed 
to F. 8. Boas, Esq., Cranford, Bickley, Kent, the 
editor of the new edition referred to above, or 
to me. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :-— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

S. Myrr (“ Life’s work well done”).—At 9 §, iy. 
167 F. J. P. stated that the lines were written by 
his brother, the late Dr. EK. H. Parker, of Pough- 
keepsie, New York. At 9" S, vii. 406 a letter was 
printed from Mrs. John Mills. of Hale, Cheshire, 
in which she said: ‘‘ The lines inquired about were 
written January. 1878, to the memory of a brother 
who died in 1877. by Mr. John Mills, banker, of 
Manchester After the death of Mr. Mills the 
lines were published in a selection of poems entitled 
‘Vox Humana’; and in ‘The Life of John Mills, 
published two years ago, is some account of their 
origin.’ 

ErRATUM.—Ante, p. 438, col. 1, 1. 24 from foot, 
for “* Dunfermline” read Dumfriesshire. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business ‘Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 








